CHAPTER XI
THE SCHOOL COMMUNITY
The sympathy In the preceding chapter we found it impossible
of numbers to discuss discipline as a matter merely between
a teacher and an individual pupil. The pupil
is a member of a group, and perhaps of several groups* He is
also a member of the whole school community. These facts
have a vital bearing upon problems of instruction, as we have
already seen, and they have a bearing no less vital on the
problems of conduct and discipline. Only in the exceptional
case of the single private pupil, or in the case, not so excep-
tional as it used to be, of the single child in the home, is this
social element in training eliminated, and there only tem-
porarily. So important and universal is the social situation in
everyone's upbringing in home and in school and perhaps in
college, that it demands special consideration here. So far as
the school is concerned, a sort of psychology of the group,
rough and ready it may be, is no new thing. The difference
between the work of a private tutor with his one pupil, and a
school teacher with his one, two or three or four dozen, has
long been recognized as an infinite difference, and the opinion
has been hazarded that the group spirit is not fully attainable
if the number falls below a dozen, which may perhaps be
regarded as the desirable lower limit. The upper limit of a
class group involves many considerations which are dealt with
in other parts of this book. The group spirit, the ** sympathy of
numbers" as it has been called, is a good thing, but like other
good things it can be carried to excess. The phrase " sympathy
of numbers" is due to David Stow of Glasgow, who in the
1850's waged war against the monitorial system, with its small
classes and its child teachers, and advocated the large class with
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